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original that the result can hardly be called a translation1. Others combined different texts in one. Thus the work called Ta-o-mi-to-ching2 consists of extracts taken from four previous translations of the Sukhavativyfilia and rearranged by the author under the inspiration of AvaloMta to whom, as he tells us, he was wont to pray during the execution of his task. Others again, like Dhannagupta, anticipated a method afterwards used in Tibet, and gave a word for word rendering of the Sanskrit which is hardly intelligible to an educated Chinese. The later versions, e.g. those of Hsiian Chuang, are more accurate, but still a Chinese rendering of a lost Indian document cannot be accepted as a faithful representation of the original without a critical examination3.
Often, however, the translator, whatever his weaknesses may have been, had before him a text differing in bulk and arrangement from the Pali and Sanskrit texts which we possess. Thus, there are four Chinese translations of works bearing some relation to the Dhammapada of the Pali Canon. All of these describe the original text as the compilation of Dharmafaata, to whom is also ascribed the compilation of the Tibetan TJd&na-varga4* His name is not mentioned in connection with the Pali text, yet two of the Chinese translations are closely related to that text. The Fa-chii-ching5 is a collection of verses translated in 224 A.D. and said to correspond with the Pali except that it has nine additional chapters and some additional stanzas. The Fa-chii-p'i-yu-ching6 represents another edition of the same
1 Yet it must have been intended as such. The title expressly describes the work as composed by the Bodhisattva Ma-Ming (Asvaghosha) and translated by Dhar-maraksha. Though his idea of a translation was at best an amplified metrical paraphrase, yet he coincides verbally with the original so often that his work can hardly be described as an independent poem inspired by it.
8 See Sukhavativyuha, ed. Max Holler and Bunyiu Nanjio, Oxford, 1883. In the preface, pp. vii-ii, is a detailed comparison of several translations and in an appendix, pp. 79 if., a rendering of Sanghavarman's Chinese version of verses which occur in the work. Chinese critics say that Tao-an in the third century was the first to introduce a sound style of translation. He made no translations himself which have survived but was a scholar and commentator who influenced others.
* This is an anthology (edited by Beckh, 1911: translated by Rockhffl, 1892} in which 300 verses are similar to the Pali Bhammapada.
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